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ZZt up within its do° re the very dearest pl ace 

^“ h in after years they will look back upon it as the most 
beautiful place that imagination can concave. It win 
1* that it was a little sanctuary— a heaven upon earth 
The^r ideal of enjoyment all their life will be those hourly 
scenes , he love and tenderness which used to greet them at 
breakfast in the morning, and the hush of the family worship 
when all knelt down in prayer to God ; the duties of the day, 
laborious and painful, with the sweet back-ground of the 
home always in sight ; the evening and the twilight with the 
romps of the children, the loud peals of laughter around the 
fire, the tales that were told, the games that were played, the 
growing seriousness of the discussions as childhood passed 
into young manhood and young womanhood, and the time 
came for launching upon life; the father’s thought, the 
mother’s tears, when they sent the boys out to the great city ; 
and again the solemn hush of the gathering for worship as 


the day closed in, the hovering presence of angels that 
seemed to fly white-winged over the little bed, and never 
quite to leave us in the dark, and that half-revealed face of 
God which used to look out upon us from our mother’s and 
our father’s face — these will be the abiding memory which no 
chance or change of life can tear away. These homes of 
yours may be poor or rich, they may be large or small, the 
family may be one or two, or a large circle, but they are the 
great places of possibility. You may bring the curse down 
upon them and ruin them ; or you may bring the highest 
blessing upon them for evermore.” 


drawing in INFANT schools. 

a STUDY IN PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By T. G. Rooper. 




o-iri nf o- P ’ sa ys M. Passy, “ a vase before a little 
g six years, a daughter of a peasant, who had never 

drawn before. It was difficult to get her to set to work. She 

°° Gr P enC ^’ but inste ad of using it put it into her 

mouth, bent her head over the paper, shifted uneasily on her 
chair, twisted her feet round the bars and displayed every sign 

and e ^ barr 5 S ! me ^ t J ; tHen ShG t00k a lon S look at the model 
d seemed to address herself as to a task of great difficulty. 

, t ast ske brings it so far as to put her pencil on the paper, 

>ut even then she could not make up her mind to begin. In 

order to make her understand what I want, I hold her hand 

and guide it so that she makes the outline of the vase. Then 

* e makes an attempt of her own, although not without much 

hesitation and embarrassment. The result is quite formless, 

ar >d I am obliged to ask her to explain the different parts 

which are to me incomprehensible. It was, however, some 

compensation to find that a second attempt, made some days 

afterwards, without any remark having been made about the 

displayed a striking advance. 

“ dhere was a most striking contrast in respect of capacity 

or improvement in the peasant child, who had never drawn 

before, and the little Paul and Octavius, who were experienced 

nursery artists.” 
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M Passy finds that, as compared with the children of 
wealthier people, the little peasant boys and girls are ^ 
Conscientious in their drawings bring to bear more p 0w e 
attention and make more sensible progress. 

It would appear that the habit of seeing and imitate 
ready-drawn representations of objects blunts the edge 0 f 
personal effort even in dealing with fresh objects. A very 
few experiments are sufficient, to convince the observer of the 
facility with which the hand and eye fall into routine. The 
tendency to repetition manifests itself sometimes after even a 
single drawing, and this is specially the case when the draw- 
ing is left in the child’s hands. In this case the child almost 
always copies himself. In making experiments, therefore, of 
this kind care must be taken (i) to avoid objects which the 
child has drawn, and (2) to avoid objects which he has seen 
other children draw, and (3) to attend to those mistakes 
chiefly which recur with a certain persistency. 

It will, I think, be clear that the rude representations of 
objects which the children make are often not taken by their 
authors to be true pictures of the objects, but rather con- 
ventional ways of representing them, whether designed by 
themselves or copied from other sources. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this mental reservation, there is a tendency for these 
pictures to act injuriously in two ways. In the first place, 
they soon become deeply engraven on the memory and 
supplant the more accurate mental images formed by the con- 
templation of the' object ; and secondly, they form a kind of 
mould into which all fresh observations are run, and thus 
prevent the child from gaining new knowledge, even by a 
prolonged study of the object. The imperfect mental image 
hinders the acquisition of knowledge, partly by preventing 
any attention being paid to special features, or features not 
previously observed ; and partly because, through mental 
aziness, the familiar mental and conventional image of the 
0 J ect su Pplants the fresh image, before it has had an) 
permanent effect. Rapidly recognizing the object from a 
superficial glance, the child refers it to the type already 
existing in his mind, and is at no pains to acquire addition* 
t ai S *~y° nc l those which are already contained in * 
e child looks and learns nothing. Eyes he 
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but he cannot see. The sens P <; , 

knowledge, are here a hindrance to if* ^ ^ foundation ot 
I have now, however, to revert to th* a • 
and the mug with misplaced nose and F d ^ Wln ^ of the f ace 
Some little time ago I "Tj ind ^ Respectively. 

account of one of the pictures in ? rl t0 Write an 

school," she began, « the P isTpiiuretf “ ln 

you straight in the face. I think tFo . h ° rSe ' Jt looks 
clever, for anyone can draw a horse sidevvl ^ be Very 

Wh “ ^ C “«t« ,h h' 

parison « — 

in tables of two columns one of whirh^ n ^ ou arrange them 

tion of the object and the * 'T '*? aC,UaI P ° si - 

child is tide; tf; i-i G P os dion drawn by the 

child, is this— Things which are correctly drawn in one 

position are hopelessly incorrect in another. Moreover 
t1fs“ y dren attemptin? the ““ « in precisely 

W hat is the law of error ? 

It seems to be as follows: the drawing is correct or not 
according as the visual impression is or is not in accord 

" ' * e ! dea t ^ le f° rm °f the object which is in the mind 

or the child before commencing. 

The child’s prepossessions are the chief source of error. 

I he great difficulty is the third dimension of space. The 

oh lid i 1* n - - -t 


1 . 1 t ^ ~ uiuioiwum D1 T lit; 

enua has at his disposal only two dimensions on his paper, 
and he does not know how to indicate the third, which his 
previous knowdedge acquaints him with in the object which 
he is trying to draw. 

When, for instance, the cup was set up so that the handle 
stood out at the side the child drew it correctly. In the case 
where the handle projected towards him, and was seen, 
therefore, in relief, his drawing was erroneous. His action 
in trying to draw the cup in this position was important to 
note. He leaned himself sideways, forcing himself into an 
attitude in which he could see the object as it appeared to 
him in his mind. In other words, he adjusted the model to 
the existing mental image instead of acquiring a new mental 
image. In the end he drew the handle, not as he saw it, 
hat as he knew it to be. 
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It is now easier to understand how it is that in drawing a 
face the child is apt to put the nose at the side when the f ace 
looks full at him. It is in accordance with a sort of law that 
the child sets foreshortened parts of objects at the edge 0 f 
the figure, making them full size. In some cases the child 
omits the nose altogether when the face is full. The child’s 

treatment of the eye is very interest- 
ing. Seen in profile, the eye is fore- 
shortened, but the child draws it as 
if he saw it in full face. The child 
only sees a part of the eye. He 
restores the other part as he knows 
it is. Curiously enough, this error 
is seen in the work of savages, in 
the quaint relics of the Mexicans, 
and even in the much more ad- 
vanced art of the Egyptians. 

In drawing the full face, it will 
be observed that the child makes 
the ears as he sees them when the 
head is in profile. He does not 
foreshorten them. Here, again, he is reproducing an old 
mental image, and not one formed at the time of drawing. 

I noticed one curious variation in which the child drew 
the sideface the same as a full face, except that he made the 
chin point the way the face was directed. Experiments in 
the child s drawdng of perspective produce similar results. 
Placing a simple box before a child full front, he drew rightly 
enough a rectangle. On changing the position so that he 
saw two sides in perspective, I got a curious drawing. He 
drew tw o separate and disconnected figures ; the one a 
rectangle as before, and the other a square drawn a little 
istance from it, intended to be a representation of the shorter 
side of the box. In another case, the child drew the two 
y es k° x in position, but did not make the more distant 

tne smaller than the nearer one, so that perspective was 
a ^ 0 §Mher. course, here again the child drew, 

, • v ^ 0 ^j ec t which he saw before him, but some iniag 1 
lc e had already in his mind which was called up by £l 
u: nCe dt 1 e object. His eye, if he attended to what it tol 
u gn e him the image of receding lines as small' r 
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than nearer ones. He is~fo^lZl 

/ coZ !° aCCUStomed to make 

sen T* m the giftS of hi s 

grasp 

fn , • • as 11 Presents itself 

onlvfh m nature > but sees 
My the corrected image of it. 

m i nd / aIsifies ^e impres- 
which it receives through 
the sense of sight. 

As might perhaps be ex- 
pected, it is very hard to con- 
vince a child as to what he 
really does see. The pre- 
viously acquired mental image 
overpowers the nresent iZ 
press, on altogether, and nothing is learnt from thT att e 
Mons. Passy tested the matter by showing th! l iT 
a photograph of a funnel with the neck foreshortened^fhev 
think tt is a nosegay. A flat-iron with the handle turned 
to the front they pronounce to be a bell. Yet drawings of 
these same objects, however rudely executed by one child 
are recognized with ease by another. * ’ 

{To be continued). 




